in man's consciousness and less guarantee in the broad features of the world.
The moral system which was founded on these speculations will  be readily conceived.     It embodied the superficial lesson which nearly all great religions thought they gathered  from  the very heart of life—asceticism.   From all their different starting-points, with all their varied  notions of deity,   the   great   religions   have,   nevertheless, singularly agreed in exaggerating the lesson  of moral equilibrium which nature urged.    Manichee-ism was peculiarly disposed to emphasise this.    Its morality was identical with its physics.    Physical light was moral good, and physical darkness evil; and the process of severance was at once physical and moral.     Hence the reaction, the inevitable revolt of nature, was swift and sad.   Manicheeism drew a distinction like that of the Church between its elect and its catechumens, or auditors ; and the latter, like the unbaptized Christians, lived very much as they liked.    Augustine, at a later date, makes great effort to asperse the character of the elect, of whom he retails many hearsay scandals.
